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school because the headmaster felt that, over a period of two
years, the school had been unable to effect the slightest im-
provement in the pupil's conduct. The failure was espe-
cially deplorable because the school had and still has an
excellent standing and had the aid of a psychiatrist in work-
ing with the child. Yet, the boy remained low average in his
classes and was heartily disliked by the children. He was
slovenly in appearance, unreliable, arrogantly boastful,
cowardly, and timid. He had a violent temper during which
he would break things and strike other children. He lacked
bladder and bowel control and masturbated openly. The
boy's hereditary background was unfavorable and his par-
ents' marriage unsuccessful. Up to his eighth year he lived,
when at home, with his father and stepmother. When he
was dismissed from the private school, his mother assumed
the guardianship of the child. His stepfather, an "intelli-
gent, hardworking, methodical and doggedly determined
person," took upon himself the task of the boy's habit
revision. He outlined the rules of the game to the boy and
permitted.no deviation from them.
Life became a matter of conduct and consequences.5 After
the boy had been good, something desirable happened as
surely as something undesirable occurred when his behavior
was unacceptable. At the end of three years of rigorous
training the boy has become popular with other boys, neat,
and well mannered. He has developed interests in radio,
reading, sports, his dog, and stamp collecting. Because of
his reliability and trustworthiness, he was chosen as one of
the school policemen. It would be enlightening to follow
this case in, order to see whether the habit revision was per-
manent and whether the initial maladjustment cropped out
in other forms. It is reasonable to suppose, however, that
goodness makes children happy as truly as happiness makes
them good.
This case study illustrates the application, in an extreme
form, of the rule that
s Ibid,, p. 23.